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CHAPTER I. 

THE PROVINCE OF NATURAL SELECTION. 

After a review of all that has been said for and against 
Natural Selection during the last thirty years, Dr. 
Wallace expresses himself, in his recent work on Darwin- 
ism, as having come to the conclusion that this principle 
“ is supreme to an extent that even Darwin himself 
hesitated to claim for it/’ * Notwithstanding the opinion 
of this high authority, I venture to think there is still 
something to be said on the other side of the question, 
and I propose in the following pages to show that the 
acceptance of this theory is still beset with difficulties of 
a very formidable character. 

The central idea of Darwin's system is natural 
selection, and it will therefore be necessary to start with 
a clear perception of what natural selection is, and what 
it is not. The necessity of this course will be the more 
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